DISEASE   AND    LITERATURE

that came conveniently out of the blue sky as a stroke. If his pur-
pose was to mark a crisis in a man's life, he pictured a serious acute
disease that resulted in recovery: a brain fever, meningitis, or what-
ever it was meant to be, or some similar disease. A nondescript
fever, headaches, or vapors were sufficient to characterize a person
as sickly. Before the middle of the 19th century writers were re-
strained in the picturing of disease conditions. They did not de-
scribe more symptoms than were absolutely necessary to hint at
the nature of a disease, omitting its unaesthetic, repulsive aspects.
Things changed with the advent of naturalism.

The rise of science in the 19th century had repercussions in
every cultural field. In 1865 the French physiologist Claude
Bernard 6 wrote a book that was widely read by scientists and lay-
men alike and is still read today. It was an "Introduction to the
Study of Experimental Medicine" in which the principles of the
new medical science were formulated in a most persuasive way.
It was a positive science, based on reason. "In one word/' said
Claude Bernard, "in the experimental method, just as everywhere,
the only real criterion is Reason." "The mind reasons always in the
same way and by the same physiological process." Reasoning, how-
ever, follows a guiding principle and this is "the absolute determin-
ism of the phenomena/' "It would be the negation of science to
assume that there are facts without cause or at least without rela-
tion to other facts/*

When Claude Bernard performed his experiments at the College
de France, his audience included not only physiologists but also
chemists like Marcelin Berthelot, philosophers like Paul Janet, and
historians like Ernest Renan.

At about the same time, from 1861 to 1864, the French clinician
Armand Trousseau published Legons de Clinique Medicale de
FHotel-Dieu in which the principles of the new science were ap-
plied to clinical medicine. It was a strictly medical book that con-
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